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(Continued from page 243.) 

Some weeks after this, John Rogers, a Seventh- 
day Baptist, from New-London in 1 New. England, 
came near two hundred miles on purpose to 
visit me ; he was the chief elder of that society 
called by other people Quaker- Baptists, as imagin- 


ing (though falsely) that both in their principles 
and doctrines they seemed one with us; whereas 
they differed from us in these material particu- 
lars, viz: about the Seventh-day Sabbath, and 
in making use of baptism in water to grown 
persons, after the manner of other Baptists, and 
using the ceremony of bread and wine as a com- 
munion, and also of anointing the sick with oil. 
Nor did they admit of the light of truth, or 
manifestation of the spirit, but only to believers ; 
alleging Scripture for the whole. They borea 
noble testimony against fighting, swearing, vain 
compliments, aud the superstitious observation 
of days, for which he had endured sundry long 
imprisonments, and other very great sufferings 
besides, both of body and goods. He was a 
prisoner when William Edmunson was in that 
country, (see his Journal page 90,) and had by 
sufferings obtained so compiete a victory over 
his opposers, that now they took no notice of 
him ; he might do and say what he pleased. 
But he thought to himself, that he had carried 
his opposition to the observation of the First-day 
as a Sabbath a little too far at times, so that he 
would do all sorts of work, yea, drive goods or 
merchandize of sundry sorts in a wheel-barrow, 
and expose them to sale before the pulpit, when 
the priest was about the middle of his discourse, 
if he was not hindered, which sometimes, though 
but seldom, happened; and would do any kind 
of labor, letting the people know his reasons for 
so doing was to expose their ignorance and 
superstition in observing that day, which had 
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more of law than gospel in it, for Chftst was the 
true Sabbath of believers ; withal adding, that he 
was raised up for that veryend. They admitted 
women to speak in their meetings, (believing 
some qualified by the gift of the spirit for that 
work,) and sometimes they had but very little 
said in their meetings, and sometimes they were 
wholly silent, though not often; for they admit- 
ted any one, who wanted information concerning 
the meaning of any text, to put the question, 
and it was then expounded and spoken to, as 
they understood it: any one being admitted to 
shew his dissent, with his reasons for it: thus, 
said he, we improve our youth in Scripture 
knowledge. 1 asked him, if they did not some- 
times carry their difference in sentiments too far 
to their hurt? He acknowledged there was 
danger in doing so, but they guarded against it 
as much as they could. 

He gave me a large account of the conference 
he had with William Edmundson, and told me 
that nothing ever gave him so much trouble and 
close uneasiness, as his opposing William Ed- 
mundson at that time he did, desiring me, if I 
lived to see William Edmundson, to acquaint him 
with the sincere sorrow that he had upon his 
mind for that night’s work. 

At my return, [ acquainted William Edmund- 
son therewith, who desired me, if I lived to see 
him again to let him know that it was the Truth 
William Edmundson bore testimony to that he 
opposed, and therefore it was no wonder that he 
was so much troubled for his foolish attempt 
therein. 

He gave me an account of his convincement 
and conversion which was very large, and al- 
though at first it was agreeable and very enter- 
taining, yet by his spinning of it out so long, he 
made it disagreeable, for he staid with me five 
or six days, and it was the greatest part of his 
discourse all that time, although I did sundry 
times start other subjects, which he would soon 
get off, and go on about his own experiences. 

I queried, why he was so very stiff about the 
Seventh-day, and whether, upon a mild consid- 
eration of the opposition he gave about their 
Sabbath, it was not by him carried too far? He 
acknowledged, that he did not at first see clearly 
into the true meaning of the Sabbath, but that 
the provocations he met with from the priests, 
(who stirred up the people and mob against him, ) 
might sometimes urge him farther than he was 
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afterwards easy with, in opposing them; but 
when he kept his place, he had inexpressible 
comfort and peace in what he did : adding, that 
the wrath of man works not the righteousness of 
God. . 

He spoke very much of his satisfaction and 
unity with George Fox, John Stubbs, John 
Burnyeat, and William Edmundson, as the 
Lord’s servants, with sundry others of the first 
visitors of that country ; that he knew them to be 
sent of God, and that they had carried the refor- 
mation farther than any of the protestants ever 
did before them, since the general apostacy from 
the purity both of faith and doctrine. 

About the beginning of the Eighth-month 
1703, the Sheriff had an order to call or warn 
eighteen men for a jury, to try their success a 
second time. But whether they went upon the 
old indictment or a new one, I could not under- 
stand, but it was thought by some of the last 
jury to be the same indictment that the first 
jury went upon ; but I was never admitted to 
seeit. The Sheriff had private instructions to 
get such men put into the jury, as they thought 
would answer their end, which he shewed me 
with abhorrence, assuring me, he would never 
do it; so the jury was fairly named, and they 
made no great matter about it, but in a short 
time (as their predecessors had done before them) 
they came in with their bill, signed Ignoramus ; 
which gave some of the lawyers cause to say, in 
a jocular way, they were got into an I[gnoramus 
country. 

This was on the second day of the Ninth 
month, and the Court adjoined to the next day, 
at which time I was had into Court; which I 
was told was not regular nor lawful to bring a 
man to the bar that had nothing laid to his 
charge by his peers, the grand inquest ; however, 
I was asked, if I had any thing to offer to the 
Court ? I desired my liberty, and reparation for 
the wrong done me in taking it from me, &c. 
The judge told me, I might have my liberty, 
paying my fees. I replied, that I was informed 
there were no fees due, as the case then was, ac- 
cording to law; but if there had, I should not 

ay any, it being to me a matter of conscience. 
The judge said he believed so, and smiled, 
speaking something to those near him, that was 
not heard by me. However I was set at liberty 
by proclamation ; and a large body of my dear 
friends, from all parts of the island, came to see 
me cleared, and had me away with them in a 
kind of triumph, not being a little glad that I 
came off so honorably; and even the country 
people who were not Friends were there in 
abundance, and rejoiced exceedingly at my en- 
largement. - . 

I was now at liberty, after having been a 
prisoner one year wanting three weeks and about 
‘ two days; but having not freedom to go away, 
I staid some time, visiting every corner of the 
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island, and had very large and open meetings. 
The people were thoroughly alarmed, so that I 
found by experience that my long imprisonment 
had made me more popular and regarded, so that 
they flocked in great numbers to where I was, 
and Friends were careful that they should have 
notice. They appointed a meeting for me at a 
place called Cow-neck, at one Jacob Doughty’s, 
there not having been any at that place before ; 
and asI layin bed at my dear friend John 
Rodman’s at the Bay-side, the night before, I 
dreamt that an honest Friend was fishing in a 
large stone cistern, with a crooked pin for his 
hook, a small switch stick for his rod, and a 
piece of thread for his line ; and George Fox 
came and told me that there were three fishes 
in that place, and desired me to take the tack- 
ling of the Friend, for that he wanted skill to 
handle the matter : accordingly, methought he 
(the Friend) gave me the rod, and the first time 
that I threw in I caught a fine fish. George 
Fox bid me try again, for there were two more 
in that place; I did and took up another. He 
bid me cast in my hook once more ; I did, and 
took a third : now, said George, there is no more 
there. This dream was taken from me as if I 
had not dreamt at all. The next day we went 
to the meeting, and were a little late, by reason 
the tide and high fresh-water obliged us to ride 
the farthest way, and when we came into meet- 
ing a Friend was preaching on universal grace ; 
but in a little time he left off, and my heart 
being full of the matter, I took it up, and we 
had a blessed powerful meeting, and all ended 
well. 

I returned with my friend Rodman to his 
house, and in our way my dream came fresh into 
my memory, and that evening I told it to my 
friend Rodman, and gave him a description of 
George Fox’s features and bulk, as he appeared 
to me ; and he said, I had a very just and right 
apprehension of him. He had been much with 
George Fox when he was in Barbadoes and was 
well acquainted with him ; adding, this remark- 
able dream shews some good done there* this 
day. 

Now after I was clear of Long-Island, (it being 
just with me as if I had been set out from home, ) 
I found it of necessity to convene the elders, and 
lay before them my concern, as I did when I 
came from home; and in a tender and fatherly 
way they took care to examine what I might be 
in need of, both with respect to linen, woolen, 
pocket-money and a horse; (for as yet I had not 
bought one, never finding freedom so to do). 
But Friends, to their praise be it spoken, assist- 
ed me from stage to stage, and when I was in 
prison I saw I had no want of a horse, and ad- 
mired the kindness of Providence in restraining 
me from having one till wanted. And I had 


*There’s a large meeting since settled there. 
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that I wanted none, nor did I want any neces- 
saries for the journey but a companion, and then 
sundry offered themselves very freely to travel 
with me. But my dear friend Samuel Bowne 
had a concern to visit the eastern parts of New- 
England, who had a fine gift, but not very 
large; I was very glad of his company, so we 
set forward in the beginning of the Twelfth- 
month, and the winter not being broke up, we 
rode over the ice in sundry places in Connecti- 
cut colony, some narrow and some broad rivers, 
New-London, the biggest, but we had nomeetings 
for near two hundred miles. The people being 
mostly rigid Presbyterians, counted it a great 
crime to be at a Quaker’s meeting, especially on 
the Sabbath-day, as they term the First-day of 
the week. But coming into Narraganset, we 
were amongst Friends again. 
Rhode-Island, and there Friends were very 
numerous, and we had large meetings indeed. 


There was a marriage of a young man (his name | 
was Richardson) with a daughter of Thomas | 


Rodman, a man of the first rank in the island 
so that we had the governor (his name was 


Samuel Cranston) and most of the chief men in | 


the government at the marriage, and we had a 
precious living time, which gave me great en- 
couragement. The governor was very kind, and 
queried with me about my imprisonment, he | 
being a great lover of Friends, but not a profest 
one himself. 

From Rhode-Island we went pretty strait 
towards Hampton and Dover, having some meet- 
ings, but few, by reason we proposed to return 
to the Yearly-Meeting in Rhode-Island. 

When we came to Dover, we hada pretty 


large meeting, but we were both silent, at which | 


I was somewhat amazed, it being new to me. 
However, another meeting was appointed next | 
day, some little distance from Dover, which was 
much larger. My companion said something, 
but very little, and was uneasy that he said any 
thing. I was quite shut up, and after meeting | 
I was exceedingly comforted, beiug filled with | 
divine sweetness and heavenly joy that I was 
preserved, and did not force myself to offer. 
They appointed another meeting the day follow- 
ing, some distance off, at which I found myself 
quite shut up, and held back as it were, from 
saying any thing, and my companion was also 
silent, who after meeting looked upon me very 
innocently,, saying, Samuel, “ What dost think 
these people will say, that we should come so far 
to appoint meetings amongst them, and have 
nothing to say?” It just then liyingly came 
into my mind to reply, “Fear ndliiive faith, 
nothing doubting we shall have enough to say 
before we leave them.” 
[To be continued.]} 


Be not provoked by injuries to commit them. 


So we went for | 
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* money plenty by the trade of shoe-making, so 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Towards the close of the revolutionary war, 
there was a remarkable season of visitation to 
the young men of Philadelphia, and a remarka- 
ble closing in with the offers of mercy. Jona- 
than Evans, strong in mind, and decided in char- 
acter, turned from the evil courses of his youth, 
and offered his talents and energy to the service 
of his Lord, who had, by the mighty hand of his 
providence, brought his soul out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. He had run with his par- 


| ticular friend, Daniel Offley, jun., in the way of 


folly—broad, crooked, and self-pleasing ; and 
now he longed that his friend should run with 
| him in the straight, narrow path of self-denial 
and the daily cross. Through the visitations of 
Divine grace afresh extended to Daniel, the con- 
cern of his friend was promotive of his best in- 
| terest; and they continued closely yoked together 
| in love for each other, and the Lord’s holy cause, 
| until the hand of death removed one, in compar- 
ative early manhood, to the rest of the righteous. 





, | Daniel received a gift in the ministry ; and about 


| 


| the time that his other intimate friend and as- 
| sociate, Peter Yarnall, was constrained to open 
|his mouth in advocating the Lord’s cause, he 
also was called to the work. William Savery 
| had just previously given up to a similar act of 
| dedication ; and thus four young men, of uncom- 
mon powers, and intimate associates, who had 
rebelled against God, were taken captives by his 
grace out of the army of the devil, and having 
received free pardon, were made captains in the 
'Lamb’s host. Of the labors of these faithful 
ones we have yet more to say. 

In the Second Month, 1781, Peter Yarnall 
having appeared in supplication in the Market 
| Street meeting house, George Churchman, who 
was present, felt fearful that the youthful minis- 
| ter had extended his petitions somewhat beyond 
| what was best. On returning towards bis home, 
| this experienced elder believed it would be right 

to drop a tender caution and hint to his young 
friend, and therefore wrote him a letter. He 
expresses therein his sympathy for Peter, his 
desires for his preservation, and also his feeling 
that there was a savour of life about the suppli- 
cation which had been offered. He then tenderly 
hints he had thought it might have been better 
to have closed it sooner, adding, that he felt 
‘« great tenderness, yet withal a care that thou, 
in thy infant state, may be preserved from get- 
ting out of, or swimming beyond thy depth in 
the stream, with which thy acquaintance and ex- 
perience have been but short, although thy mind 
has been mercifully turned, I hope, towards the 
way everlasting. I have apprehended some dan- 
ger has attended, and may attend, young hands, 
without great care, in regard of repetitions : pub- 
lic prayer in a congregation being a very awful 
thing, and He to whom it is addressed, being 
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the Author of infinite purity. I believe there is 
no need of discouragement ; but if the mind is 
sincerely devoted to the merciful Father, to seek 
for preservation out of every danger of forward 
stepping, superfluous expressions, and fleshly 
mixtures, there will be Divine assistance afford- 
ed to contrited souls, so that experience and 
strength will, from time to time, be enlarged, 
and a gradual growth witnessed, in a state which 
is sound, healthy, and safe. That this may truly 
be thy state, is the sincere desire of thy well- 
wishing friend, GEoRGE CHURCHMAN.” 
Peter Yarnall having given up the wages of 
iniquity—the gain he obtained in his privateer- 
ing robbery—and having no patrimonial estate 
to resort to for a maintenance, was now anxious 
to find some place where he might successfully 
enter into practice as a physician. There ap- 
peared to be an opening in Concord and its 
neighborhood for him, and there he settled in 
the spring, or early in the summer of 1781; al- 
though he seems to have spent some time there 
during the previous winter. It need be no cause 
of wonder, if some persons were slow to receive 
the ministry of Peter Yarnall. They had heard 
much of his former habits of mimicry, and the 
manner in which he had preached, using the 
style of different ministers, in the days of his 
wickedness. Yet the fear of those who were 
anxiously regarding him wore off, as he contin- 


ued humbly watchful, waiting on his Divine 
Master for strength, and seeking in patient faith- 


fulness to do his will. In the summer of 1782, 
he was acknowledged as a minister by his friends 
at Concord; and, about the same time married 
Hannah, daughter of Benjamin Sharpless, of 
Middletown. 

Continuing faithful to apprehended duty, he 
soon felt drawn in gospel love to visit Friends in 
other places ; and with the unity of his Monthly 
Meeting, in the year 1782, he visited the Quarter- 
ly Meeting of Fairfax. In 1783, beside religious 
labors within the limits of his own Yearly Meet- 
ing, he visited parts of New York and New Eng- 
land. He was engaged in various labors of love 
in 1784; and in 1785, he removed to Yorktown, 
where he resided for about six years. While he 
still lived at Concord, finding some Friends were 
hesitating about going to Philadelphia to attend 
the Yearly Meeting, on the ground that they 
did not feel enough necessity laid upon them to 
warrant the journey,'and looking for some spe- 
cial revelation in the matter, he exclaimed, “ As 
for me, I want no stronger revelation than to 
feel that I have love for the cause of truth, and 
love for my friends.” 

There are some of our duties written so plainly 
in the very nature of things, that the assertion 
of waiting for a special motion to perform them, 
will carry the conviction to the wise in heart, 

‘ that the pretended watter is really seeking to 
evade them. Among these is that of attending 
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our religious meetings, when other and more im- 
perative duties do not prevent us. Those who 
love the Lord and his holy cause—who love the 
friends of Truth, and rejoice to mingle with 
them in religious exercise and feeling, unless 
they have a special call of duty some other way, 
will have no hesitation in coming to a judgment 
that they ought to be at those meetings. If 
other duties present, religious or domestic, hav- 
ing relation to our own health, the health of 
others, or whatever they may be—on these we 
may seek for the judgment of Truth, whether they 
are sufficient to warrant our absenting ourselves. 

A love for the attendance of meetings has been 
a characteristic of all true Quakers. Samuel 
Smith mentions his visiting Dorothy Owen, in 
North Wales, a young woman, noted for her ex- 
cellent gift in the ministry. He says she “ had 
been several times to the Yearly Meeting at 
London, more than two hundred miles on foot, 
and to Quarterly Meetings frequently from twenty 
to fifty miles.” ur late dear friend, that honest 
minister of the gospel, Ellen M’Carty, of Elk- 
land, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, often 
walked to the next settlement to attend meeting 
—a distance of five miles, carrying a babe with 
her. On one occasion, in winter, she remained 
all nightin the neighborhood of the meeting house 
and in the morning found that snow had fallen to 
a considerable depth. She had two of her little 
boys with her, who assisted her by turns with the 
babe, until the infant became fretful, and would 
cry whenever either of the brothers took it. 
The whole burden now fell upon Ellen, and the 
difficulty of walking through the snow, with such 
a weight in her arms, made the journey very 
toilsome to her, and-she had frequently to sit 
down, overcome with fatigue. Harassedin body, 
and tried in mind, she declared aloud she would 
not go to the meetingagain. She reached home 
safely, and things passed on during the week as 
usual ; but on the next Seventh day, she found 
a weight of darkness, and an uncommon depres- 
sion upon her spirits. On feeling this, she sat 
down in quiet, anxiously seeking the cause. 
Her mind was soon illuminated clearly to discern 
the truth, and she perceived a hand pointing to 
the meeting house, whilst she remembered the 
hasty resolution she had formed in her own im- 
patient will. She saw her error, took fresh cour- 
age to encounter the difficulties and trials of her 
situation ; and the next day contentedly trudged, 
with her usual load, the five miles to attend her 
meeting, and seek for spiritual strength to sus- 
tain her own soul. She was careful hencefor- 
ward to be diligent in the performance of this 
as well as her other duties ; and in consequence 
thereof, grew in the root of life, became an able 
minister of the gospel, and was made useful in 
the household of faith. One day, whilst occu- 
pied in her domestic avocations, she found a 
concern come upon her to go to a parade-ground, 
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where there was that day a muster of militia. ly”—which he said to his mother a little before 


She believed that it would be right for her to 
call on a female friend to accompany her. Af- 
ter considering the matter as well as she could, 
she started, and calling on her friend, found her 
with her bonnet on, ready to accompany her. 


prepared her a chosen companion, and impressed 
on her mind a conviction that Ellen would call 
for her to go somewhere with her. “ Susan,I 
want thee to go with me,” said Ellen. “Iam 
ready,’”’ was the reply. At the parade-ground, 
Ellen was concerned to preach to the men, who 
patiently and respectfully listened to her. The 
captain became convinced of the Truth, laid down 
his sword, and in time was received a member 
amongst Friends. 

Ellen M’Carty had passed through many 
scenes of trial in her life. Her father, Moses 
Roberts, was a minister in the Society, who re- 
moved to Catawissa, about the commencement of 
the revolutionary war; under a religious con- 
cern, as he believed, for the good of some friend- 
ly people in that neighborhood. A meeting was 
soon established there, and everything seemed 


| 





his close had oft revived and impressed his 
mind. She could bear her testimony that the 
injunction had been faithfully performed. 

His brother having deceased in the thirteenth 


| year of his age by enlargement of the heart, had 
He who had laid the concern upon Ellen, had | 


been soothed and comforted by the attention of 
this kind and devoted brother. The patience of 
the dear sufferer, and his peaceful close, was a 
lesson of deep instruction to Samuel. 

In the year 1851, he was married to Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas W. and Caroline K. Jenkins. 

Having entered into mercantile business, he 
sustained a character remarkable for upright- 
ness, integrity and moderation, and it may be 
truly said of him, he was a dutiful son, an affee- 
tionate husband, a tender father, and kind and 
benevolent to the needy. 

Thus evincing a religious concern not only on 
his own account, but for others, and especially 
for the preservation of the religious society to 
which he belonged, the maintenance of its testi- 
monies and the right administration of its disci- 
pline, he was looked upon by those who knew 
him, not only as a useful member at the present 


prosperous, until, in the course of the war, the| time, but with a hope that he would long remain 


massacre by the Indians at Wyoming took place. | a faithful standard bearer and 


pillar in the Lord’s 


This excited the whites in the frontier provinces, | house that would go no more out. 


making them jealous of all Indians, and of those 
who were supposed to be their friends. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SAMUEL P. TITUS. 


To preserve and transmit some account of the 
lives of the righteous, is a duty we owe to the 
present and future generations, for their encour- 
agement to follow Christ as they endeavored to 
follow him. With this view the following me- 
moir has been prepared. 

Samuel P. Titus, son of Peter and Sarah R. 
Titus, was born in the city of New York the 
22nd of 8th mo. 1826, and was educated by 
them in a belief of the principles and doctrines 
of the Society of Friends. Following their coun- 
sel and example, he became in early life,a steady 
attender of meetings, frequently perusing the 
Scriptures of Truth ; which, with the living gos- 
pel ministry that the meetings he attended were 


| 


But his own humble view of himself may be 
gathered from the following extracts from his 
memorandum. 

Twelfth month 3d, 1853. Reverently thank- 
ful to my heavenly Father for his many mer- 
cies, I feel drawn to record some of the emo- 
tions and experiences of my soul. On my way 
home to-day, I was favored with a view of the 
manner in which his gracious and preserving 
arm has been round about me from my child- 
hood ; for which, what have I returned ? Oh, 
thou proud and hard heart, so hard and impene- 
trable it seems at times as if nothing could pen- 
etrate it. Oh! that I could but cry in sincerity 
of heart—‘* A Saviour or I die, a redeemer or [ 
perish forever,” yet at times I trust I am under 
his blessed forming hand for good. Oh! in- 
cline my heart to seek more and more thy ways, 
to come down in solemn reverential silence to 
wait on thee, to be a silent standard-bearer in 
thy cause, submitting to thy overturnings, until 


often favored with, he in maturer life acknow-| I am prepared to become as nothing in thy sight. 


ledged had been sources of deepinstruction to him. 

Above all, submitting to the teachings of the 
Divine Spirit in his own soul, which all these 
outward means had called his attention to, he 
was qualified to discharge with propriety and 
filial affection the various important duties of son 
and elder brother, which devolved upon him 
about the sixteenth year of his age, by the death 
of a beloved and pious father, who near his close 
said to him, “‘ Remember my son that the care 
of a beloved mother and brother will devolve on 
thee when I leave ; mayest thou fulfil it faithful- 


Fifth month 5th, 1854.—Some very clear re- 
flections to-day on a conversation a few eve- 
nings since with a friend who condemned very 
fully all traditional religion as being dead, allu- 
ding to many who he believed paid tithe of 
mint, annise and cummin (which he partially 
applied to plainness of dress and other outside 
observances,) and yet neglected the weighter 
matters of the law. Reflecting on these re- 
marks, a view was opened to my mind, which 
I feel at liberty to pen down. “ Ye pay tithe 
of mint, annise, and cummin, but neglect the 
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weightier matters of the law,” &c., &c. Now not being able to lie down, owing to the water 
while we are here called to a greater fulfilling of ; around the heart. On the morning of the 19th, 

the weightier matters of the law, I fear we are | | being greatly oppressed, he desired to be taken 
too apt to forget that “ these ye ought to have | to the window for a little relief, in order (it was 
done, and not left the others undone ;” thereby | | believed) that he might be able to express his 
shewing that both were fully and entirely neces- | feelings to his family and friends, After a time 
sary, and consequently dependent on each other, | of silence he said he thought it was evident his 
for if there be not a faithful observance of the | life was drawing to a close ; ; he desired some of 
outward law, how can we expect to be intrusted | his nearest connections sent for, and with these 
with an inward and spiritual law; if we have | | sitting around, requested his wife to read a chap- 
come to a knowledge.of an inward and spiritual | ter in Job, after which he said to her, try so to 
law, what fault have we to find with the outward, | live, that we shall be again united in heaven. 

which was, and is, and wi// be aschool master to | In taking leave of his children, he said to his lit- 
lead us unto Christ? A large portion of our re- | tle daughter, be a good girl and obedient to thy 
ligious feelings are no doubt owing to our edu- | mother, desiring her to dress them plainly, not 
cation. If, then, we have not attained and been / to strain the point, but simply; saying he be- 
called to anything beyond, and if we can see that | lieved the sustaining arm of his heavenly Father 
our early education has been such as to promote | would be round about his family to keep and 
traditions good in themselves, liable as are all| support them. Acknowledging the kinduess of 
good things to become as dead; (for even faith | his brother-in-law, he said, I desire thee to be a 
without works has heen declared to be dead ;) if | son not only to thy own mother but to mine also, 
then these traditions need but the quickening | both being widows and acquainted with sorrows 
spirit of the Most High to breathe into them the | —and to another, thy responsibility is great, 

breath of life, surely we had better live under | having a little sister, niece and nephew to look 


them than to attemptto destroy them. Our Sa- 
viour declared that he came not to destroy the | 
law but to fulfil it. And I firmly and undoubt- | 
edly believe that we, each one of us, must know 
the law to be fulfilled ere we shall enter into the | 
full fruition of our hopes—namely, “ The rest | 
of the people of God.” And now, O my soul, 
what dost thou know of this? When thouart 
bowed down in very weakness before thy Maker, | 
thou art enabled to be entrusted with now and | 
then a crumb, as it were, from his table, as much 
as thou hast a capacity toreceive. Yet gracious 
Father, quicken me, I beseech thee, with thy pres- 
ence, bring me into the stripping roém, make 
me willing to go down into suffering with thy 
dear Son, for if I ever come to be worthy of | 
joint heirship with him, I must follow him even 
into the garden where he sweat as it were great 
drops of blood. Yes, to Mount Calvary, and 
know of a very death to the body, ere my soul 
can know fully of a resurrection from death. 
His health, naturally delicate, was rendered 
more so by a severe attack of inflammatory rheu- 
matism soon after his marriage—from its effects 
he never entirely recovered. For one year be- 
fore his death he was affected with neuralgia in 
the head ; at times his sufferings were so great 
that he was fearful he should lose his reason, 
but he was mercifully preserved with a clear 
and unclouded mind to the close. About two 
weeks previous to his death, his wife perceived 
his breathing to be quick and unnatural, his phy- 
sician was sent for, who administered remedies 
that relieved him. After he left, he desired his | 
wife and mother to sit down by him, saying, let. 
us sit in solemn silence. After a pause he said, | 
‘the body suffers, but the mind is borne above 
it.” The last few days his sufferings were great, | 


| up to ‘thee and thyexample. After acknowledg- 
| ing the kindness of his physician and all who 
attended him, he repeated the following lines : 
| ‘* So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
| To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
| is chamber in the silent halls of death, 
| Thou go not like the quarry slave at night 
| Seourged to his dungeon; but sustained and soothed 
| By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
| Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
| About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


He left directions that his remains should be 
clothed plainly and simply, free from the produce 
of slave labor, and that his coffin be made of 
white pine, if it could be procured without waste 

| of time; if not, as plain a black walnut as could 

| be made, the lining also to consist of free mate- 
rial ; and that everything should be done plainly, 
bearing a testimony thereto even in death. 

Thus having been careful to the last to occupy 
the talents committed to him te the praise of his 
Divine Master, his day’s work being accom- 
plished, in the 30th year of his age he passed 
quietly away, we doubt not with the answer of 
well done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord and into thy Master’s rest. 


New Surveying Macaing.—An ingenious 
apparatus has been contrived for making pre- 


liminary surveys for engineering purposes. By 
a very simple combination cf cones and friction 
wheels, regulated by a pendulum, motion is given 
| to a roll of paper and a grade pen, the relative 
velocities of which give an exact profile of the 
' ground, together with the vertical and horizontal 
| distance travelled over by the machine, suf- 
ficiently accurate for the preliminary survey, and 
‘at a great saving of time, labor and expense. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ESTHER LEWIS, FORMERLY 
FISHER, THE ELDEST SISTER OF THOMAS, 
SAMUEL R. AND MIERS FISHER. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 

Ist mo. 30th, 1795.—About 3 o’clock this 
morning, she broke forth in a melodious manner, 
as taken down by her niece S. Gilpin. 

“ Father of mercies, be pleased to look down 
upon thy poor dependent creature and help with 
a little help, for I have no helper but Thee, and 
am not capable of assisting myself to any good, 
but, remembering thy loving kindness in days 
past, in years that are ‘over and gone, my trust 
is alone in Thee. Grant, oh! grant the light of 
thy countenance, with an assurance, a renewed 
assurance of the extendings of thy mercies, be- 
fore I close, and enable those present to travail 
with me and to pray forme. Ah, Thou hast 
passed by all my inadvertencies ; thou wilt re- 
member my omissions no more.” 

At another time she said, “I have curtailed 
many of my personal expenses, that I might give 
to the poor. This reflection is now a treasure to 
me.” 

Ist mo. 3lst.—This morning she spake as fol- 
lows: “I find I have so much strength (being 
able to sit up in bed) that I am afraid it looks 
like getting better. It is painful to think of 


having to pass through again the same trying 


scene, after having got so far on my way. I hope 
I am in a good degree prepared for my everlast- 
ing rest, yet I desire to receive whatever my 
heavenly Father may see meet to dispense to 
me. Jast night, in my dream, I had an inter- 
view with two of the younger branches of the 
family, for whose everlasting well-being I have 
been much concerned ; when [ awoke, I felt dis- 
appointed that it was not reality, and I do not 
know that I shall be clear without seeing them, 
if I be able. She then gave directions for a 
small legacy to a poor friend of whom she had 
not been before mindful. 

This evening, after her niece S. Gilpin, who 
had been much with her, had left the room, she 
was at her request called in again, when she ad: 
dressed her after this manner : ‘“‘ My dear Sally, 
I believe I have been continued in this weak 
state some days longer than I[ should have been, 
on account of some of my relations with whom 
I have not yet had a satisfactory opportunity. I 
have travailed night and day on thy account. I 
believe it to be a day of tender visitation to thee. 
Give up, and thou wilt enjoy in greater measure 
that peace and satisfaction of which thou hast 
had a little portion. If thou dost not, thy mind 
will be tossed and not comforted. Do not re- 
gard what the world may, say ; make the sacri- 
fice. If it be wondered at among thy friends, 
that is nothing. Thy submission to manifesta- 
tions of duty will be approved by a greater 
' Friend, whose assistance in a time like this is 
of more consequence than any other considera- 
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tion. Ihave not words to express my desire for 
thy preservation through this world of trial and 
difficulty. My dear Sally, my mind has been 
exercised for thee day and night, that thou mayst 
not let thy day of visitation pass over. Thou 
hast been called, wilt thou not yield? There is 
no crown, without taking up the cross.” 

This evening she supplicated as follows: “Oh! 
thou merciful Father, be thou with me, for I 
have no power to help myself, that I may look 
to thee in hope, for in Thee alone I trust. Be 
with me, in this trying, conflicting season, pre- 
serve me from fainting; be Thou my helper, 
Thou who art the only helper of thy people. 
Thou art light, and therein is life ; be Thou with 
us this night aud to the dawning of another day 
when the glorious day star shall arise. Was it 
not for thy glorious majesty staying and support- 
ing thousands, whom thou in thy mercy hast 
gathered into thy rest, what would have been 
their portion ?” 

2d mo. Ist.—About 3 o’clock this morning 
there appeared a further change. Her brother 
standing by her bedside, asked her if she was 
going; she said no not yet, and spake affection- 
ately to those around her. Being raised up to 
take some drink, she said, how wonderfully and 
mercifully am I helped ; my inadvertencies and 
omissions seem entirely removed out of sight. 
On being told many had called to see her, she 
said, ‘‘ how kind my friends are, but I have not 
been very desirous of their company, as the best 
of friends’ has been with me.” 

She had several times desired to see some of 
her nephews and neices, aud this morning way 
was made for it. She also addressed her sisters, 
the wives of her brothers Samuel and Miers, as 
follows: ‘‘ My conduct toward all my connec- 
tions has been actuated by love disinterested, and 
now when separation draws near, it overflows to 
all. This day being the first of the week, her 
low situation induced all her brothers and sisters 
to stay from meeting to be with her. Our be- 
loved friends R. Young and D. Darby came in 
in the evening, after attending the usual meet- 
ings, and the family, brothers and sisters, being 
collected in silence, these friends were led in a 
remarkable manner to enforce the counsel of 
their dying sister. 

2d mo. 2d.—In the evening Samuel Emlen 
came in, having a desire to see her, and sitting a 
few moments by her bedside, he told her he had 
come to deliver a message which had dwelt with 
him since last night. ‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and cry unto her that her warfareis accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned, for she hath re- 
ceived at the Lord’s hand double for all her sins ;” 
adding, “thine have been the sins of omission, 
and [ am comforted in the assurance that they 
are pardoned, and thou nearly arrived at the port 
of rest.” When he took leave of her, she said, 
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‘¢ My peace flows as a river; all is now pleasant. 
If I had been faithful, I should have ranked 
with thy class.” 

After withdrawing from her chamber, he had 
a religious opportunity with many of her near 
connections below stairs, weightily applyiug this 
text, “‘ If thou wilt return, oh! Israel, saith the 
Lord, return unto me, and if thou wilt put away 
thine abominations out of my sight, then shalt 
thou not remove,” which he believed to be the 
language of adorable condescension toward this 
family ; further adding, “bring yeall the tithesand 
offerings into my store house, and prove me now 
therewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven and pour you out 
a blessing that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it,”’ enlarging upon the passage in a re- 
markable manner, to their great encouragement. 

Deborah Darby and R. Young being desirous 
to see her once more, now visited her, and D. 
expressed her sense that all was well, and that 
she might now say with Simeon, “ Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation ;” adding, “I 
am comforted in the belief that thy last days 
have been thy best days.” After which she re- 


plied or said something not clearly intelligible. 
{n a short time her voice was a little revived, 
and she broke forth in a powerful pathetic sup- 


plication on behalf of these dear friends, nearly 
in these words: “Oh! Lord, that 1 may be 
strengthened to put up a feeble petition for these 
thy servants, whom my spirit has travailed for ; 
mayst thou be with them through all their exer- 
cises and deep baptisms, that they may be sup- 
ported in the arduous field of labor they are now 
engaged in, and grant that their services may 
be fruitful in thy family and among thy people. 
Thou hast hitherto preserved them and made 
them conspicuous in thy cause, continue with 
them through all their trials, and carry them 
through all to thy praise and their lasting peace. 
They are as strangers in a strange land, having 
left their near and dear connections for thy sake ; 
be pleased to supply all their wants, and preserve 
and support them unto the end.” 

Soon after D. Darby kneeled by her bedside 
with thankful acknowledgement that the spirit 
of prayer had been poured forth on their account, 
upon their dear departing sister, now soon to be 
received into the glories of the heavenly pre- 
sence ; that as she had-been made a preacher of 
righteousness in her last days, her counsel hav- 
ing dropped as the dew and distilled as the small 
rain upon the tender plants, it might please the 
Father of mercies to make it fruitful to her con- 
nections, that by increasing obedience to his 
holy will we might become more and more ac- 
cepted in his sight, and as he had been pleased 
to favor us with the fatness of the earth, he would 
conspicuously shower down the dew of heaven, 
that we might become a family to his praise. 
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After a solemn pause R. Young weightily re- 
vived this passage, ‘“‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, from henceforth, yea, saith the 
spirit, that they may.rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them ;” and again leaning 
down her head close to sister Lewis, in a low, 
sweet voice repeated, “ Blessed are the dead,” &e. 

This favored opportunity seemed like an anoint- 
ing for her burial; after which they took a 
solemn farewell. Two of her sisters then going 
near, she noticed them both, saying, “My love 
will go beyond the grave, and perhaps I may be 
with you, though invisible.” 

To a friend sitting by her this day, she said, 
“T feel myself going.” The friend made some 
reply, she then said, “ As to that, if the presence 
of the Lord is but with me, I am resigned, 
although it may be hard. I feel no fear.”’ 

2d mo. 3d.—She had passed a painful night. 
This morning she desired her sister Gilpin might 
be called, and said, “I believe I am near the 
close. I think I shall not continue another 
night.” She several times through the day re- 
peated, “‘ Come, Lord, I am ready,” and toward 
evening said, “I now feel thy presence, continue 
with me to the end. Stay with me, oh! Father.” 

About fifteen minutes before she died, she de- 
sired her connections might be called in and 
that they would be still, and asked the Friend 
sitting by her bed to give her her hand, then said, 
“ all is well,” and departed so quietly about 10 
o’clock this evening, that her close was not per- 
ceived by any present except the Friend who held 
her hand. 

The coffin being provided according to her di- 
rections, she was removed in the evening of 2d mo. 
4th, to her brother Samuel’s, in conformity to her 
desire, and remained there till the afternoon of 
2d mo. 7th. When previous to the hour ap- 
pointed for moving.to the grave, the near con- 
nections being seated in the room, D. Darby re- 
marked what a favor it was thus to be able to 
pay the last debt to a dear departed friend, with- 
out the fear of endangering our own lives there- 
by, and with great sympathy toward some present 
had to revive the late most trying dispensation 
in 1793. 

At the grave she was also led to revive the 
above mentioned solemn season, when scarcely 
any ventured to follow the remains of their de- 
parted friends, earnestly recommending that we 
who had escaped that day might diligently im- 
prove our time, that so at our departure, as in 
the present case, thislanguage might be applied. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,” &e. 

After the interment, nearly all the near rela- 
tives and divers others returned to the house, 
where we had a precious, memorable opportunity, 
wherein lively testimonies were borne by D. 
Darby, R. Young, Rebecca Jones, and Samuel 
Smith, much adapted to the states of those pre- 
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sent, earnestly pressing an attention to the ad-;on the 19th ult., Perer Lesree, of this city, aged 60 


vice of the dear deceased friend, and greatly en- 
couraging all to pursue with increasing diligence 
those things which make for peace, also caution- 
ing those assembled not to neglect the present 
opportunity. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1857. 








We invite attention to the review of the 
weather for last month, in another column. It 
contains matters of unusual interest, and will 
repay a careful perusal. 


Diep,—On the 19th of 11th mo., 1856, at his resi- 
dence, near Millwood, Guernsey County, Ohio, 
Samvet Swayne, aged 69 years, and was interred on 
the 2Ist in Friends burial ground at Richland, 2 
branch of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, of which he 
was a member, for more than thirty years. He was 
a regular attender of meetings, when health of body, 
or that of his family, would permit, believing it to be 
his “¢ reasonable duty.”? His disease was the dropsy, 
occasioning at times great difficulty of breathing, 
which he bore with Christian patience and fortitude, 
saying to his family, * If it is the will of my heavenly 
Father to take me now, not my will, but thine be 
done.”? ‘If it is to suffer awhile longer, I am re- 
signed.’’ In the early stage of his disease he seemed 
to be impressed with the belief, that his continuance 
here would be short, as it seemed to be making rapid 
progress. In a communication dated 5th of 7th mo., 
1856, he says “I suffer great oppression of breathing, 
have to set up most of the night, seldom get any sleep 
until the latter part of the night ; the difficulty seems 
to increase within the last week or two, yet I am 
wonderfully supported under it, and if Iam only 
favored to have on the wedding garment, when the 
solemn period arrives, it will crown all.”? Notwith- 
standing his sufferings were very great at times, he 
was placid and kind to all around him, expressing much 
thankfulness for the many favers bestowed upon him. 

When near the close, our pretious mother asked him 
if he felt willing to go? He replied very distinetly, « I 
am prepared,” which we believe was the case. He was 
a kind, affectionate husband, and a tender, loving father. 
Yea verily! we feel as though we had lost a beloved 
counsellor and friend, but not without this assurance 
that our ereat loss is his eternal gain. Oh bow often I 
have had to recur of late to the religious instructions 
and tender admonitions which so eminently charac- 
terised him as an anxious parent. 

I have felt very solicitous to preserve from oblivion 
some of the many excellent traits of the mind and 
character of my beloved father, so much so that I be- 
lieved this brief record concerning him was due from 
his affectionate daughter. Saran Ann Encte. 

Fox Lake, Dodge County, Ohio, 6 mto., 1857. 


, In Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of Sixth month, 1857, Mary Paut, at 
an advanced age. 


——, On the afternoon of the 28th ult., in the same 
township, Joun Simpson, in the 44th year of his age; 
both of whom were members of Middletown Meeting, 
and the latter was a son of the late venerable James 
Simpson, an esteemed minister in the Society of 
Friends. 


» At the residence of his son-in-law, A. B. Ivins, 


years. 


A Female Friend, well qualified to take charge of a 
School, and who has had several years experience in 
teaching, is desirous of a situation in city or country. 
A girls’ school would be preferred, but a mixed or an 
entire male school would be accepted. For further 
particulars inquire of 

WM. W. MOORE, 324 south 5th st. 


THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued.) 

Dinner being over, our Ministers retired into 
another room, and I went to them ; where, with 
much seeming respect, they addressed themselves 
to me after this manner, “ We are very glad to 
hear you have so much to say in defence of our 
religion, and that you managed the debate so as 
that he got no advantage, nor could maintain 
his point.” But [ being still under the grief 
and shame, as well as the resentment, of their 
temporizing cowardice and negligence, quickly 
returned thus: “And I, gentlemen, am very 
much grieved and ashamed to find that you had 
nothing at all to say in defence of it, which I 
very much wondered at ; for I so long expected 
one of you would have engaged the gentleman, 
that it was almost unseasonable to make any 
answer.” 

To this they replied, that I might a great 
deal better, and safer, do it than they; for it 
would have been more taken notice of, and worse 
resented in them ; and might have been greatly 
to their future prejudice. 

This reply from men of their profession, at 
such a crisis, when our religion was apparently 
in the most imminent danger, bore such an 
aspect of temporizing, and was so suspicious of 
a secret inclination to apostatize from their own 
avowed principles, and to conform to Popery, 
then ready to force its way into fashion, that it 
very much offended me, increasing my former 
disgust ; and occasioned such a crowd of thoughts 
in my mind about the clergy, and the religion 
they pretended to propagate, that I said no more 
to them about it. 

This was toward the end of August, 1688 ; and 
not long after, arrived the Prince of Orange ; at 
whose appearance that party, which had but a 
little before been so very high, despotic, and 
rampant, were at once universally dispirited and 
dejected to such a degree, that they stole away 
from some places in the night, particularly 
Carlisle ; where there was a strong castle, and 
other fortified holds, and the city also surround- 
ed with a high and strong wall, and well stored 
with ammunition ; which made many judge that 
their guilt, and the consciousness of their own 
evil designs against the Protestants, was the 
main ground of the panic which seized them at 
the news of the arrival of that Protestant Prince, 
with whom they had good grounds to believe 
the Protestants had a secret understanding ; and 
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with whom, most likely, they would quickly | ran that way; so that as Christianity, Heaven, 
join ; which accordingly happened at the erect- | and Eternal Life, and the way thither, were the 
ing his standard and displaying of his banners. | general pretences of so many insincere and empty 
I (being at Carlisle when this surprising de- | professors of Christ, wholly strangers to his holy 
parture of the Popish party happened, and with | and divine nature ; under a deep humiliation in 
them our great fears) wrote to my brother, | a view of these things, and of my own want of 
Chaplain to the Countess Dowager of Carlisle, | an experimental knowledge of God, in true con- 
and then with her at Howard Castle in York- | trition and bent of both mind and body before 
shire, a full and particular account of all the | him in secret, | often implored his divine wis- 
circumstances of it, which being intercepted | dom and discretion for my aid and conduct, in 
with other letters, and sent to the Lord Delamere, | a concern of the last importance; in which, 
then.in arms in favor of the Prince, it gave him | above all things, we ought to be most certain 
great satisfaction. But the noise of passive obe- | and clear, both as to the object of faith, and things 
dience and non-resistance being still fresh in my | to be believed, done and suffered ; about which 
ears; and thinking the clergy would oppose their | there are so many great and unchristian-like 
late doctrine by a contrary practice, [inserted this | contests in the pretended Christian world, and so 
sentence in the close of my letter: ‘‘ However, 1 | little of the wise, innocent, and holy nature of 
could now wish that those who have so lately | that divine and heavenly thing we all talk and 
been preaching passive obedience to others, may | make profession of. 
not be found in actual rebellion themselves ;” | I think proper, in this place, to recount some 
not being aware into whose hands it might fall, | of the gracious dealings of the Lord with me 
nor had [ penetration enough to discern or ap- | from myearly days. I was not naturally addict- 
prehend the subtle and ambidexter distinctions ed to much vice or evil; and yet, through the con- 
contrived by the learned clergy, to reconcile | versation of rude boys at school, I had acquired 
their practice to their doctrine; distinguishing , some things by imitation, tending that way ; 
and explaining it so as to make it at last pas-| but as I came to put them in practice, by word 
sive obedience and no passive obedience. | or action, I found something in myself, at such 
But the sentence above, being then unfashion- | times, suddenly surprising we with a sense of 
able, my brother was directed to admonish me, | the evil, and making me ashamed when alone; 
to forbear meddling any more with that subject. | though what I had said or done was not evil in 
These things gave me still more and more oc- | the common acceptation. And though I did not 
casion to reflect, and closely to consider the know or consider what this reprover was, yet it 
foundation of our own religion, and those who had so much influence and power with me, that 
seemed and pretended to propagate it. For I was much reformed thereby from those habits, 
though that doctrine, rightly stated, is a Chris- | which, in time, might have been foundations for 
tian doctrine and duty; yet the failure in prac- | greater evils ; or as stocks whereon to have en- 
tice renders that testimony, as to them, void, | grafted a worse nature, to the bringing forth of 
how nicely and subtilly so ever they may iuter- | a more plentiful crop of grosser vices. 
pret themselves out of the practice of what the| Nevertheless, as I grew up to maturity, I had 
people understood, and the priests intended they | many flowings and ebbings in my wind; the 
should understand by it at that time. |comn:o1 temptations among youth being often 
But, to conclude this subject for the present: | and strongly presented. And though I was 
though I was well pleased with the revolution of | preserved from guilt, as in the sight of men, 
affairs at that time, the circumstances thereof | yet not so before the Lord, who seeth in secret, 
being attended with sufficient evidence of a very | and, at all times, beholdeth all thé thoughts, 
particular providence of the Almighty, yet I took | desires, words, and actions of the children of 
offence at the clergy’s appearing so much in it | men, in every age, and throughout the world. 
as they did, who had lately so vehemently; The lust of the flesh, of the eye, and the pride 
preached up contrary principles. of life, had their objects and subjects presented ; 
This great and sudden revolution in the gov- | the airs of youth were manyand potent ; strength, 
ernment, seemed to unhinge things for a time ; | activity, and comeliness of person were not 
and few, if any, knew where they would at lust | wanting, and had their share; nor were natural 
fix. The Church was divided in judgment, if | endowments of mind, or competent acquirements 
not in interest ; some few keeping to the prac- | afar off; and the glory, advancements and pre- 
tice of their former doctrine, but the generality | ferments of the world, spread as nets in my view, 
receding from it; so that for my own part, | and the friendship thereof beginning to address 
being young, and only a private person, I could | me with flattering courtship. I wore a-sword, 
not see any certainty in any thing we called reli- | which I well understood, and had foiled several 
gion, state, or politics, all being so interpreted as | masters of that science, in the North and at 
time served ; or as if none of them had any cer- | London ; and rode with fire arms also, of which 
tainty or steady bottom, or longer continued the | I knew the use ; and yet I was not quarrelsome, 
same, than the humor or interest of pretenders | for though I emulated, I was not envious. But 
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this rule as a man I formed to myself, never to 
offend, or affront any wilfully, or with design ; 
and if inadvertently I should happen to dis 
oblige any, rather acknowledge than maintain 
or vindicate a wrong thing; and rather to take 
ill behaviour from others by the best handle, 
than be offended where no offence was wilfully 
designed. 


[To be continued J} 


Review of the Weather, &c., for Stxtu Month. 
1856 , 1857 


Rain during some portion of the 24 hours,|10 d’s 19 d’s 
the whole or nearly the whole| 
0 


do. ‘*¢ 
day, 

Cloudy without storms, . 

Ordinary clear,. .... 

Mean temperature of the month, 

Amount of rain falling during do... . 

Deaths in Philadelphia during the four 
current weeks of the month, ... | 783 | 635 


The average Mean Temperature for the Sixth 
month for the past 68 years has been about 71°; 
the highest occurred in 1793, 76°, and the 
lowest in 1816,64°. In reference to rain we 
have been kindly furnished with information 
from the Record at the Penna. Hospital, from 
which we learn that the quantity which fell 
during the Sixth month of both /ast and the 
present year, has not been equalled in any 
corresponding month since 1825, inclusive, (and 
probably for a much longer period,) while the 
average since 1838 with the same guage used, 
has been only about three and three-quarters (3%) 
inches. 

From our own record we find the largest 
number of days in any Sixth month since 1835, 
inclusive, on which rain has fallen during some 
portion of the 24 hours (except the present 
year,) was 17; occurring in 1845. The average 
for the same period has been 13; the month 
this year exceeding the average by 10 days of 
rainy weather—a pretty large proportion out of 
thirty. 

Independent of its having rained 23 days in 
the month under reviéw, we also find that, com- 
mencing with the 27th of Fifth month last, rain 
fell on 23 consecutive days, with one exception, 
viz., the 7th of Sixth month. 

Knowing this to have been an unusual sea- 

“son, and yet bearing in mind having some 
twenty years since passed through something 
similar, the writer was induced to institute a 
search therefor, which resulted in his finding the 
following notes in his Diary of 


74:44° 69:25° 
7:95in|7$ in. 


SixtH mo., 1836: 


8th.—“ The rain which commenced on the 
24th ultimo bas continued more or less every 
day until to-day, inclusive, during which time 
the sun was visible but twice, and then only for 
afew moments. TJ'welve days of the time we 
had a very cold N. E. storm, making cloaks, 
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over-coats and warm jires quite necessary for 
health and comfort. 

20ch.—* The thermometer fell no less than 
twenty-four degrees in four hours—viz. at 11 A. 
M., it stood at 94 deg. while at 3 P. M., it had 
dropped down to 70 !” 

23.—“In the midst of another cold N. E. 
storm—overcoats and fires quite in demand.” 

27.—* Cleared this afternoon, being the sixth 
successive day of a cold N. EK. storm.” 

On 6th mo. 1, 1848, there is also a note of a 
small spit of snow in the city, aud a squall last- 
ing several minutes opposite the mouth ofthe 
Schuylkill River. 

Having now had quite enough of matter cal- 
culated to damp our spirits, let us turn to some- 
thing more cheering. The number of deaths 
last month was unusually small, being only 635. 
Want of time has prevented a comparison further 
back than 1850 inclusive, which comes the near- 
est the present year, during that period, viz. 
658. The last week in the 6th month of the 
present year was also remarkable, being only 
131. The next smallest number in any week 
between 1850 and 1857, was 135, occurring in 
1853. When we take into consideration the 
great extent now embraced in “ The City” by 
the addition of the rural districts, we have truly 
great cause for congratulation and thankfulness. 

Phila. Tth mo. 4th, 1857. J. M. E. 


PAY AS YOU GO. 

We have yeta few words for the times to 
utter, and will condense them as much as possi- 
ble. 

We have no desire to create a “ pressure” or 
a ‘‘ panic,” but rather to prevent one. And this 
we consider the way to do it: 

I. Let the farmer, or other man of moderate 
means, who meditates building a new house this 
Summer, consider carefully bis means as well as 
his needs, and be sure he has the wherewithal 
to finish before he is tempted to begin. If he 
owes nothing which he is liable to be required 
to pay, and has means in hand sufficient to sure- 
ly carry him through, let him go ahead with 
energy and confidence. If not, let him fix up 
the old shelter and make it do for another year. 
Don’t let the new house eat up the old farm. 

II. Let the country merchant about to buy a 
fresh stock look carefully through his old one, 
and see whether he cannot cut down his orders 
considerably without impairing his assortment. 
If he bought $10,000 worth last Spring, let him 
see if judicious and careful purchases of $6,000 
worth would not replenish his stock adequately 
this Spring. Let him who sells $50,000 worth 
and him who sells $3,000 worth per annum make 
similar retrenchments in their Spring purchases. 
And let all be sure that their customers will not 
only buy and consume, but pay for their entire 
stock before the season for replenishing again. 
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III. Let each consumer in moderate circum-| inundate us with more goods, even though we 
stances ask himself-—‘“‘Have I paid for the| do not orderthem. We may not be able to pay 
goods I have already bought and used? If not, | off much this year, but let us resolve to go in 
let me stop short and buy henceforth no faster | debt no further. Let us stem the current this 
than I can pay. The old score must be wiped | year, that we may be able to roll it back there- 
off as I can afford it, but nota dollar’s worth | after. And, as our Foreign Debt is mainly made 
shall hereafter be charged to my running ac-| up of the debts of companies and individuals, 
count.” If this constrains the wife and daugh- | let us sternly resolve that we will, individually 
ters to wear their old dresses and the sons to} and corporately, go in debt no further. It is 
wear their old dress boots and hats till the busy | high time that we recognized and enforced the 
season shall have ended, they will manage some- | sound old maxim of Pay as you go. 
how to survive the trial. 

IV. Let the farmer who lives under a mort- | From The Jefbrson City (Mo.) Examiner. 
gage or chronic debt ask himself if he could not | RIVAL TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 
sell something that would pay off at least a part | We have been furnished the following descrip- 
of that debt. Suppose he has a hundred acres of | tion of a large cave in Maries County, by M. 
land and owes $1,000, might he not sell off a! Meyer Friede of St. Louis, who explored it on 
quarter of his land, pay off his mortgage, and Thursday, the 14th ult. The cave is known 
have as much land left as he has stock for, with | by the name of the Big Saltpetre Cave: 
means to till to the best advantage? Butvery| “ “The cave is in Maries County, 1? miles from 
many are worrying along under a load of debt the Gasconade River, on a creek called Cave 
who have much more than one hundred acres of | Spring Creek, in Township38, Section 21, Range 
arable land. To such we say, sell off if possi-|9, west. He went to the cave, guided by Mr. 


ble enough to pay your debt, and provide you 'R. H. Prewett, a young man about 25 years 
with an adequate stock and implements for the re- | old, who was born and raised about a quarter of 


sidue, unless you are sure your crops will pay | 
off your mortage when due, and do n’t rely on 

the chance of your land rising rapidly in value. | 
It may do so; in time, it probably will ; but the | 
sheriff may sell you out ere that time shill have | 


arrived. 

V. If you are pressed to take stock in a new 
railroad or other improvement calculated to | 
benefit your locality, do not shrink behind your | 
neighbors and try to reap a personal benefit at 
their expense, but consider what you can do, in 
justice to your family and creditors, and say: 
“If I can sell a piece off my farm for enough | 
to pay up my subscription, and have a farm left 
worth more after your road shall be built than 
the whole now is, I will go in; but if not, you 
must wait till next year—at all events, I must. 
I value railroads, but I cannot permit them to 


twenty-five feet high, arched. 





plunge me deeper into debt. Henceforth I pay 
as I go.” 

VI. This is a good time to stop drinking 
liquors, using tobacco, and other noxious hab- 
its like these. ‘There is a good deal that might 
be said on this head, but we will beg our readers 
to suppose it. We area prodigal people, and 
are always letting our expenses run ahead of our 
incomes. Let us resolve now to see the end of 
this, though this should bring us down fora 
season to old clothes and coarse fare. We are 
heavily in debt to Europe. Our city merchants 
and bankers owe those of Great Britain; the 
country owes the cities; the farmers owe the 
merchants—in short, two-thirds of us are in debt. 
To “ owe no man anything” is not the rule, but 
the exception. The bare interest on our Foreign 
Debt is a heavy item in our annualoutgoes. The 
Tariff Reduction, which takes effect in July, will 


a mile from the place. 

“Tn front of the entrance was a small stone 
house, which the old settlers thought was built 
by the Indians, but is now in ruins. 

“The entrance goes straight in the rock on 
level with the surrounding surface-rock, is about 


one hundred feet wide, and, in the centre, about 


Messrs. Friede 
and Prewett entered the cave for near four hun- 
dred feet, where it narrows to about twenty-five 
feet wide by fifteen feet high, and presents the 


| appearance of an ante-chamber ; from there they 


passed into a large chamber about one hundred 
feet in height, where three galleries branch off ; 
they then passed into the left gallery, which as- 
cends near twenty feet on a bed of saltpetre. 
This gallery is called the Dry Gallery, and is 
about five hundred feet in length; the height 
varies from one hundred to about thirty feet. 
The ceiling and sides are composed of solid rock. 
Near the end is a large round chamber which 
Mr. Prewett calls the Ball-room, and that gen- 
tleman states that his father had given balls in 
the chamber frequently; the last was in the 
winter of 1850, at which*time there was about 
eighteen or twenty persons there. They went 
in the morning and stopped all day, and arrived 
at home in the evening, cooking and eating their 
meals in their subterranean saloon, and had a 
merry time of it. 

“« After exploring this chamber, they retraced 
their steps, and passed into the right branch (or 
fork) of the cave, where they ascended a rise of 
about twelve feet, and entered another gallery, 
the end of which is not known; they, however, 
explored it about three fourths of a mile. 

“Mr. Prewett states that he has been in this 
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gallery over two miles, and did not get to the 
end of it. In this gallery the dropping of the 
water has formed stalactites of the most beautiful 
conceptions—statues of men and animals and 
large columns, supporting the most beautiful 
arches, form the ceiling, which is from fifty to 
one hundred feet high, which forms several 
chambers of various sizes. The ceiling is deco- 
rated with different groups of spar, forming a 
variety of figures which represent the inside of 
a cathedral. The size of some of these chambers 
is about forty feet wide by over one hundred feet 
high, and look like rooms in some old feudal 
castle. 

“They were afraid their lights would give 
out, and, therefore, retraced their steps to the 
main chamber, from which they ascended the 
middle gallery, where a large stream of clear 
water issues from the interior of the cave, and 
has a fall of about six feet, and falls in several 
round marble basins. The water has a pleasant 
taste. The water flows all the year round, with- 
= variation, in sufficient volume to drive a 
mill. 

“ They ascended the galleries, and found them- 
selves in several beautiful chambers, leading 
from one to the other, in which, however, they 
did not penetrate to more than six hundred 
feet. 

“ There is a strong draft of air setting in from 
the entrance. Inside of the cave the atmosphere 
was mild. 

“The chambers are of unusual height and ex- 
tent. 

“ They went in at 1 o’clock, and emerged from 
the cave at 34.” 


THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

The Wind and the Sun disputed, 

One chilly Autumnal day, 
As they noticed a traveller wending 

Far over the common his way, 
Wrapt up in a cloak that shielded 

His limbs from the early cold— 
The Wind and Syn disputed 

Which could loosen its ample fold. 


The Wind, who was always a boaster, 
Said he could succeed, he knew; 
So he summon’d up all his torces, 
And terrible blasts he blew; 
But in vain were his angry strivings, 
For the traveller, bowing politely, 
Only hurried along the taster, 
And grasp’d his cloak more tightly. 
With a beautiful smile the Sunshine 
Steps forward her skill to try ; 
And she offer’d her kindliest greeting 
To the stranger passing by; 
And her glance was so warm and winning 
That he presently felt its charm, 
And flinging aside his garment, 
He threw it across his arm! 
Now our story is but a table; 
But its moral is surely plain— 
That not by force, but persuasion, 
Our brother we strive to gain. 
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Cross words and unkind reproaches 
Will never his heart unclose ; 

We must seek to persuade him gently, 
Not ha shly his way oppose. 


Take “* Love” for your constant motto, 
And follow it out each day, 

And cast upon all around you 
A kind and cheerful ray: 

For a great deal more good to others 
Men might in our world have done, 

If they rightly had learn’d the fable 
We have told of the Wind and Sun. 


GIVE A TRIFLE. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 
It is a trifle—give a mill 
To help the poor along ; 
°Tis not the amount—it is the will 
That makes the virtue strong. 
“T have but little,’ never say, 
‘<*T will not avail to give ;??* 
A penny if you give to day 
Will make the dying live. 


It is the spirit—not the gold 
Upon the waters cast— 

That will return a hundred fold, 
To cheer and bless at last. 


Then give a trifle cheerfully, 
From out thy little store ; 

With interest it will come to thee, 
When thou wilt need it more. 


Portland Tribune. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
[BY SIR JOHN” RICHARDSON. ] 

Sir John Franklin, Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 
was a native of Spilsby, in Lincolnshire. Sprung 
from a line of freeholders, or “ Franklins,” his 
father inherited a small family estate, which was 
so deeply mortgaged by his immediate predeces- 
sor that it was found necessary to sell it; but 
by his success in commercial pursuits he was 
enabled to maintain and educate a family of 
twelve children, of whom only one died in in- 
fancy. The fortunes of his four sons were re- 
markable, unaided as they were by patronage or 
great connections. 

John, the youngest son, and subject of this 
memoir, was destined for the church by his 
father, who with this view, had purchased an ad- 
vowson forhim. Hereccived the first rudiments 
of his education at St. Ives, and afterwards went 
to Lowth Grammar-School, where he remained 
two years; but having employed a holiday in 
walking twelve miles with a companion to look 
at the sea, which up to that time he knew only 
by description, his imagination was so impressed 
with the grandeur of the scene that former pre- 
dilections for a sea life were confirmed, and he 
determined from thenceforth to be a sailor. In 
hopes of dispelling what he considered to be a 
boyish fancy, his father sent him on a trial voy- 
age to Lisbon in a merchautman, but finding on 
his return that his wishes were unchanged, pro- 
cured him, in the year 1800, an entry on the 
quarter-deck of the Polyphemus, 74, Captain 
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Lawford ; and this ship having led the line in 
the battle of Copenhagen in 1801, young Frank- 
lin had the honor of serving in Nelson’s hardest 
fought action. Having left school at the early 
age of thirteen, his classical attainments were 
necessarily small, and at that period there was 
no opportunity on board a ship of war, of reme- 
dying the defect. Two months, however, after 
the action of Copenhagen, he joined the Investi- 
gator discovery ship commanded by his relative, 
Captain Flinders, and under the training of that 
able scientific officer, while employed in explor- 
ing and mapping the coasts of Australia, he ac- 
quired a correctness of astronomical observation 
and a skill in surveying which proved of emi- 
nent utility in his future career. In the prose- 
cution of his service he gained for life the friend- 
ship of the celebrated Robert Brown, naturalist 
to the expedition. 

In 1803 the Investigator having been con- 
demned at Port Jackson as unfit for the prose- 
cution of the voyage, Captain Flinders deter- 
mined to return to England to solicit another 
ship for the completion of the survey, and Frank- 
lin embarked with him on board the Porpoise 
armed store-ship, Lieutenant-Commander Fowler. 
In the voyage homewards this ship and the Cato 
which accompanied her, were wrecked in the 
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of Flushing, on the coast of Portugal, and in 
other parts of the world, but chiefly on the Bra- 
zil station, whither the Bedford had gone as one 
of the convoy which had conducted the royal 
family of Portugal to Rio de Janeiro in 1808. 
In the ill-managed and disastrous attack on New 
Orleans, he commanded the Bedford’s boats in 
an engagement with the enemy’s gunboats, one 
of which he boarded and captured, receiving a 
slight wound in the hand-to-hand fight. 

On peace being established, Franklin turned 
his attention once more to the scientific branch 
of his profession, as affording scope for his tal- 
ents, and having made his wishes known to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was generally consulted by 
government on such matters, he set himself sed- 
uously to refresh his knowledge of surveying. 
In 1818, the discovery of a north-west passage 
became again, after a long interval, a national 
object, principally throvgh the suggestions and 
writings of Sir John Barrow, secretary of the 
Admirality, and Lieutenant Franklin was ap- 
pointed to the Trent, as second to Captain Buchan 
of the Dorothea, hired vessels equipped for pen- 
etrating to the north of Spitzbergen, and if pos- 
sible, crossing to the Polar Sea by that route. 
During a heavy storm, both ships were forced to 
seek for safety by boring into the closely packed 


night of the 18th of August, on a coral reef dis- | ice, ia which extremely hazardous operation the 
tant from Sandy Cape, on ‘the main coast of | | Dorothea was so much damaged that her reach- 


Australia, sixty-three leagues, and the crews, | ing England became doubtful ; but the Trent 
consisting of ninety-four persons, remained for | having ‘sustained less i injury, Franklin requested 
fifty days on a narrow sand-bank, not more than | to be ‘allowed to prosecute the voyage alone, or 
150 fathoms long, and rising only four feet above | under Captain Buchan, who had the power of 
the water, until Captain Flinders having made a | embarking in the Trent if he chose. The latter, 
voyage to Port Jackson, of 250 leagues, in an | however, declined to leave his officers and men 
open boat, along a savage coast, returned to their | at a time when the ship was almost in a sinking 
relief with a ship and two schooners.* After | condition, and directed Franklin to convey him 
this misfortune Captain Flinders, as is well | to England. Though success didnot attend this 
known, went to the Isle of France, where he was | voyage, it brought Franklin into personal inter- 


unjustly and ungenerously detained a an 
by General de Caen, the governor. Meanwhile 
Franklin proceeded ‘with Lieutenant Fowler to | 
Canton, where he obtained a passage to England | | 
in the Earl Camden. 

On reaching England, Franklin joined the 
Bellerophon 74, and in that ship he was again 
intrusted with the signals, a duty which he exe- 
cuted with his accustomed coolness and intrepid- 
ity in the great battle of Trafalgar. In the Bed- 
ford, his next ship, he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and remaining in her for six years, lat- 
terly as first lieutenant, served in the blockade 


* The Bridgewater, another merchantman, was also 
in company with the Porpoise at the time of the 
wreck, and narrowly escaped sharing the same fate. 
The master of her, however, having on the following 
day seen the shipwrecked vessels from a distance, pro- 
ceeded on his voyage to Bombay, where, on his arri- 
val, he reported their loss. He did not live to explain 

‘his motives to those whom he thus deserted, for the 
Bridgewater never was heard of again after "she left 
Bombay. 


course with the leading scientific men of London, 
and they were not slow in ascertaining his pecu- 
liar fitness for the command of such an enter- 
|prise. His calmness in danger, promptness and 
fertility of resource, and excellent seamanship, 
as proved under the trying situation which cut 
short the late voyage, were borne ample testi- 
mony to by the official reports of his command- 
ing officer ; but to these characteristics of a Brit- 
ish seamen, he added other qualities less com- 
mon, more especially an ardent desire to promote 
science for its own sake, and not merely for the 
distinction which eminence in it confers, together 
with a love of truth which led him to do full 
justice to the merits of his subordinate officers, 
without wishing to claim their discoveries as a 
captain’s right. Added to this, he had a cheer- 
ful buoyancy of mind, which, sustained by reli- 
gious principle of a depth known only to bis 
most intimate friends, was not depressed in the 
most gloomy times. It was, therefore, with full 
confidence in his ability and exertions that he 
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was, in 1819, placed in command of an expedi- 
tion appointed to travel through Rupert’s land 
to the shores of the Arctic Sea; while Lieuten- 
ant Parry, who had in like manner risen from 
second officer under Sir John Ross to a chief 
command, was despatched with two vessels to 
Lancaster Sound, a mission attended with a suc- 
cess that spread his fame throughout the world. 
At this period, the northern coast of America 
was known by two isolated points only, namely, 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, discovered 
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of the two companies met, personal violence, sei- 
zure of property, and even assassination were too 
common, and at'a recent fight at Red River 
twenty-two colonists of the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny had lost their lives. Numbers also had per- 
ished of famine in the interior, owing to the con- 
tests that were carried on. When the expedi- 
tion landed at York Factory, they found some of 
the leading North-West partners prisoners there, 
and learned that both companies were arming to 
the extent of their means for a decisive contest 


by Hearne, but placed erroneously by him four| nextsummer. Such being the state of the coun- 
degrees of latitude too much to the north; and | try, a party coming out in a Hudson’s Bay ship 
the mouth of the Mackenzie, more correctly laid | was looked upon with suspicion by the members 
down by the very able traveller by whose name | of the rival company, and it was mainly through 
the river is now.known. On the side of Beh-| Franklin’s prudent conduct and conciliating man- 
ring’s Straits, Cook had penetrated only to the | ners that it was permitted to proceed ; but suf- 
Iey Cape, and on the Eastern coasts Captain (Sir! ficient aid to insure its safety was not afforded 
John) Ross, in 1818, had ascertained the cor-| by either of the contending bodies. Wintering 
rectness of Baffin’s survey, which had been ques- | the first year on the Saskatchewan, the expedi- 
tioned, and had looked into Lancaster Sound and , tion was fed by the Hudson Bay Company ; the 
reported it to be closed by an impassable moun- | second winter wasspent on the “ barren grounds,” 
tain barrier. To stimulate enterprise by reward. | the party subsisted on game and fish procured 
ing discoveries, the legislature established a scale | by their own exertions, or purchased from their 
of premiums, graduated by the degrees of longi- | native neighbors ; and in the following summer 
tude to which ships could penetrate, but no pro- | the expedition descended the Coppermine River, 
vision was made for a pecuniary recompense to | and surveyed a considerable extent of sea-coast 
any one who should trace out the north-west | to the eastward, still depending for food on the 
passage in boats or canoes. usual supplies of the chase, and often faring very 

Lieutenant Franklin, attended by a surgeon, | scantily, or fasting altogether. The disasters 


two midshipmen, and a few Orkneymen, em-| attending the return over the barren grounds, on 
barked for Hudson’s Bay in June, 1819, on the premature approach of winter, have been 
board of one of the company’s ships, which ran | told by Franklin himself in a narrative which 
ashore on Cape Resolution during a fog on the | excited universal interest and commiseration. 
voyage out, and was saved from foundering by | The loss of Mr. Hood, a young officer of very 


Franklin’s nautical skill. On reaching the | great promise, and who at the time of his death 
anchorage off York Factory, a large hole was | had been promoted to the rank of lieutenant, was 
found in the ship’s bottom, but so far closed by | especially deplored. The survivors of this expe- 
a fragment of rock as considerably to diminish | dition travelled from the outset at York Factory 
the influx of water. Franklin’s instructions left | down to their return to it again, by land and 
the route he was to pursue much to his own! water, 5,550 miles. While engaged on this ser- 
judgment ; in fact, so little was then known in | vice, Franklin was promoted to be a commander, 
Kngland of the country through which he was | and after his return to England in 1822, he ob- 
to travel, even by the best informed members of | tained the post rank of captain, and was eleeted 
the government, that no detailed direction could | to be a fellow of the Royal Society. In the sue- 
be given, and he was to be guided by the infor- | ceeding year he married Eleanor,* the youngest 
mation he might be able to collect at York Fac- | daughter of William Porden, Esquire, an emi- 
tory from the Hudson Bay Company’s servants | nent architect, by whom he had a daughter and 
there assembled. No time could be more unpro- } only child, now the wife of the Rev. John Philip 
pitious for a journey through that land. For | Gell. 


some years an internecine warfare had been car-)| Ina second expedition, which left home in 
ried on between the North-West Company, oper- | 1825, he descended the Mackenzie under more 
ating from Canada, claiming a right to the fur- | favorable auspices, peace having been established 
trade from priority of discovery, and holding | throughout the fur-countries under the exclusive 
commissions as justices of peace from the colo- | government of the Hudson Bay Company, which 
nial government, and Hudson Bay Company, | had taken the North-West traders into partner- 
which, in virtue of a charter from King Charles ship, and was then in a position to afford him 
the Second, attempted to maintain an exclusive | effectual assistance, and speed him on his way in 
authority over all the vast territory drained by | comfort. This time the coast line was traced 


the rivers that fall into the bay. Arrests by through thirty-seven degrees of longitude from 
clashing warrants of the contending justices were 


frequent, might became right when the members *She died in 1825. 
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the mouth of the Coppermine River, where his 
former survey commenced, to nearly the 150th 
meridian, and approaching within 160 miles of 
the most easterly point attained by Captain 
Beechey, who was co-operating with him from 
Behring’s Straits. His exertions were fully ap- 
preciated at home and abroad. He was knighted 
in 1829, received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law from the University of Oxford, was 
adjudged the gold medal of the Geographical 


Society of Paris, and was elected in 1846, Cor- | 
respondent of the Institute of France in the 


Academy of Sciences. Though the late surveys 
executed by himself and by a detachment under 
command of Sir John Richardson comprised one, 


and within a few miles of two, of the spaces for ; 
which a parliamentary reward was offered, the | 
Board of Longitude declined making the award, | 


but a bill was svon afterwards laid before parlia- 
ment by the secretary of the Admirality abroga- 
ting the reward altogether, on the ground of the 
discoveries contemplated having been thus ef- 
fected*. In 1828, he married his second wife, 
Jane, second daughter of John Griffin, Esq. 
Sir John’s next official employment was on the 
Mediterranean station, in command of the Rain- 
bow, and his ship soon became proverbial in the 


squadron for the happiness and comfort of her | 


officers and crewt. As an acknowledgement of 
the essential service he had rendered off Patras 
in the “‘ war of liberation,’’ he received the Cross 
of the Redeemer of Greece from King Otho, and 
after his return to England he was created 
Knight Commander of the Guelphic order of 


Hanover. 
(To be concluded.) 


Tue Goons or Lire.—Speaking of these, Sir 
William Temple says, ‘‘The greatest pleasure of 
life is love; the greatest treasure is contentment; 
the greatest possession is health; the greatest ease 
is sleep; and the greatest medicine a true friend.” 

©The sailors, with their usual fondness for epithets, 
named the ship the “‘ Celestial Rainbow” and “ Frank- 
lin’s Paradise.”’ 

+ Messrs. Dean and Simpson of the Hudson Bay 
Company, at a later period (1836--1839) completed 
the survey of 160 miles of coast line lying between the 
extreme points of Beechey and Franklin, and naviga- 
ted the sea eastwards beyond the mouth of Back’s 
Great Fish River, proving the existence of a continu- 
ous watercourse from Behring’s Straits through 73° 
of longitude, as far eastward as the ninety-fourth me- 
ridian. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovur awn Meau.—The market is dull, and good 
brands are offered at $7 12 per bbl., and brands for 
home consumption at $7 25a $7 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $8 25 a 925. There is very little 
demand tor export, and little stock to operate in. Rye 
Flour is held at $4 75 per barrel, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $4 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little demand for Wheat. Sales 
of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 85a 
1 87, and $1 90 a 1 92 for good white. Rye is 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| scarce. Penna. is selling at $1 10. Corn is unsettled. 
Penna. yellow is held at 88c afloat and in store, and 
buyers offer but 85c. Oats are steady; sales of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware at 55a 56c per bu. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This 
School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded 
by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends’ 
children, of both sexes, a guarded education in accor- 
dauce with our religious principles and testimonies. 
The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth 
month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. 

Thorough instruction is given in the branches 
usually embraced in a good English education, and 
lectures are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet 
of minerals, and a variety of instructive books, have 
been provided for the use of the school. 

Experience confirms us in the belief, that in class- 
ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we 
have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them 
| to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. 

They have separate school rooms and play grounds, 
and do not associate, except inthe presence of their 
teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 
dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
and intended to be educated as Friends. 

Terms.—For bvoard, washing and tuition, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. 
Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty cents per cuarter. Draw- 

| ing, and the French language each $3 per quarter. 
, Books and stationery at the usual prices. 

The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
Purcelville within two miles of the school. There is 
| adaily stage from the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 

may be had to the school, a distance of 9 miles.— 
, Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
| Co., Va. S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
| HENRY SUTTON 
HANNAH W. SUTTON 
7 mo. 1ith, 1857.—8w. 


‘ALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Bevxau S. Lower and EstuEr Lower. 
| Principals. The first session of this school will com- 
mence on the 14th of 9th mo. next. 
In this Lustiiution will be taught all the branches of 
a thorough English education, and no efforts wil! be 
spared on the part of the Principals in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of those under their care. 
Lerms.—Feor tuition, board, washing, the use of 
books and stationery, $75 per session of 20 weeks. 
French and Drawing each $5 per session extra. 
For further particulars and references address B. S. 
and E. LOWER, Fallsington, Bucks Co. Pa. 
7th mo. llth, 1857.—8 w. 
ur Boarding and Day School for the young of 
é? either sex will re-open, after the Summer vaca- 
tion, on the 10th of Eighth month. Descriptive cir- 
culars will be sent to any who may desire them. 
Address either of the Proprietors, P. O. Attleboro’. 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





t Superintendents. 





SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 
Seventh month 10th, 1857. 3 t. 


EMOVAL.—SARAH M. GARRIGUES, Bonnet 
Maker, removed from No. 235 Arch Street, to 
North Ninth Street, 6th door below Vine, east side, 
Philadelphia, where she still continues her former bu- 


siness. 
6th mo. 15, 1857. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., ‘Lodge 8t., North side Penns.Bank, 





